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demanded freedom to collect its own tariff for five
years without submitting to the sliding scale provided
for in the new constitution. The other states would not
agree to this, and there appeared every likelihood of a
deadlock, until the gold-mining districts in the Eastern
section of West Australia began to clamour for separa-
tion on the ground that they were under-represented
and over-taxed. Mr. Chamberlain did not support
this movement, but he used it as a talking-point with
the Perth Government, which eventually gave way:
a referendum was held in West Australia, and the
majority voted for federation. In January, 1901, the
Commonwealth of Australia became an accomplished
fact.

This settlement was typical of the way the Colonial
Secretary handled the business of his Department.
However truculent he might appear on the platform
he never attempted to hustle colonial statesmen, or
to force upon them any cut and dried scheme of his
own. He wanted to work with them, not through
them. Typical also was his appeal to Australian senti-
ment in his request to the Queen, readily granted, to
allow the Duke and Duchess of York to open the first
Parliament of the new Commonwealth.

While Mr. Chamberlain was at the Colonial Office
he had necessarily, in the circumstances of the time,
much to do with foreign policy. The Prime Minister,
Lord Salisbury, was also Foreign Secretary, but he
was often away owing to age and ill-health, and he
delegated much of his work to Mr. Balfour, so that the
relations of Great Britain with the rest of the world
were directed by a triumvirate. The Colonial Secre-
tary had never been a believer in that doctrine of
"splendid isolation3', which was so popular in the